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1100 Pounds Lighter 


As for comfort, the Marmon de- 
sign accomplishes with a 136-inch 
wheelbase what would require 10 
or 12 inches of excessive lenpth if 
the usual method of construction 
were followed. 

This long, low Town Car by | 
Rubay can be seen at the principal’ 
motor shows, together with other 
examples of distinguished coach 
work on the Marmon Chassis. 

NORDYKE & MARMON 


COMPANY 
Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 
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NLY the genuine Listerine 
can serve you as you expect 
Listerine to serve you. The un- 


opened, original package assures 
you that the distinctive virtues of 
Listerine are being delivered to 
you—intact. 


Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A, 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 











HE circumstances which caused 

Psattichus II to divorce the beau- 
tiful Hatusab, who shared the throne 
during the early years of his reign, are 
perhaps sometimes duplicated to-day. 
Discerning monarch that he was, he 
had long been an annual subscriber to 
Lire. Each Tuesday morning he found 
the week’s copy beside his plate at the 
royal breakfast table. One morning 
Hatusab came down first, and being un- 
able to restrain her desire to look 
through the pages of her favorite jour- 
nal, had the temerity to remove the 
wrapper. She became so absorbed that 
she failed to notice the arrival of her 
royal spouse. The subsequent quarrel 
started the breach that led to the 
divorce and the occurrences which 
make the blackest page in the history 


of Egypt. 














THE SON CROSSES THE EQUATOR 





Your butterine, from apple; 
Your catnip salad, dressed with lard; 
Your porkless, parsnip scrapple 
Composed a menu so conserved 
That Mr. Hoover’d better 
Commend my cheer in sending you 
This meatless, wheatless letter! 


C. 3. 


An Up-to-Date Note 
CANNOT thank you for your bread, 
Because there wasn’t any, 
Nor any butter, either, though 
Its substitutes were many. 
But your pecan and fig croquettes ; 
Your muffins, flour and eggless; 
Your beet-steak, raised in window-box; 
Your mock duck, wing and legless; 
Your near fish, wheedled from oat- 
meal ; 





“ Wuo gave her away at her wedding?” 
“Nobody. She simply threw herself 
away.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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$2* Invested in Vogue 


(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown) 


Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extravagance and 
waste must be avoided, you should have Vogue at your 
right hand. For now, every woman must devote even 
more than her usual care to the selection of every 
detail of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown 
or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasted. 





The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


VOGUE 


suggests 


that before you spend a single penny on your new clothes, 
beforeeyou even begin to plan your spring wardrobe, you 
consult its great series of Spring and Summer Fashion 
Numbers. Save yourself from a wrong start. Begin with the 


*Forecast of Spring Fashions 
(NOW READY) 


For $2, a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown, you may have the Spring and Summer Fashion 
Numbers of Vogue. 


HERE ARE YOUR 9 NUMBERS: 


Ten if you mail the coupon now 


© Vogue 


¥%Special Offer 


Nine Numbers of Vogue 
for $2—ten if you 
mail the coupon now. 


% Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 1 


The earliest advance information from Paris on the new silhouette— 
saving you from the costliest of all errors, a wrong start. 








Spring Millinery 
Paris hats; appropriate gowns, 
veils and coiffures. 

Spring Patterns and 


New Materials Mar. 1 
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Feb. 15 


ideas and insuring yourself against costly failures. 
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Brides and Summer 
Homes May 1 


Charming brides, in charming 
gowns, are married charmingly 
in this number of Vogue. 


We will start your subscription 
with one of the first copies off 
the press of our Forecast Num- 
ber, thus giving you TEN num- 
bers of Vogue instead of nine, 
if your order is received in time. 
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Patterns, weaves, colors, materi- : i a . 
als favored for Spring. iene planned for yooeatech,  mumse come cut of s omail for 
i i Trips planned for you~ north, serve supply on hand to 7 
Spring Fashions Mar. 15 south, west—till Europe meet the ee for this Lo aw 
The full pagentry of the Spring —— annual Forecast Num- £ 
mode, unfolded, with dollars-and . ber, you can see why ox 
cents information inevery line. Summer Fashions June 1 this extra number v4 RY 
7 $ nf s “é t be guar- Py so 
r. 1 Summer clothes are fascinating. poe cnatet é 3 Cr 
aon Openings ag Vogue knows. Shows. Buys. anteed unless oo ac ay 
The inimitable models of the And you have no regrets, your order is ea PD 
—ee determining received Zo é POO 
” edl- ry oN 
Senest Bodtens tee In the Country June 15 ately. os yo ce 
mart Fashi Senet i o 0 Ps e 
es ' iverything from a piquant para- Ox Ser Rs 
Limited Incomes Apr. 15 sel to & clingloss bathing suit. P s Roos 
Must you economize? And yet What to read and what to do we sx * » 
look chic? A Vogue-trained with your friends when you CS BOP O 
dollar is a dollar doubled. entertain, Lud SNES y 
Y . sore ae . 
Don’t Send Money LAS EROS RS , P 
Don’t bother to enclose a cheque, or even to write a letter. The Av Stes ee - r 
coupon opposite will do, and is easier and quicker, With one QD whi A 2 J ff 
stroke of the pen, you will solve your entire spring and sum- ys Oy SS 5 ’ 
mer clothes problem, assuring yourself valuable and new Oe. < = e 
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A Most Astonishing Contest 


Begins in next week’s LIFE. 


Wii, 


$500 will go to the winner. 


$800 altogether will be distributed in prizes. 
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It’s on the cover of next week’s issue. <A girl and a fellow 
are sitting on top of a flying machine and, well— 
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What’s it all about? That’s where YOU come in. Can you 
make up a title to fit that alluring picture? 
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Is he kissing her? It rather looks that way. 





N ° 9 - ° ° 9 ° 
\ : rill have termine that. It’s a fz - 
“ But is he You W ave to determine that. It’s a fair pre 
ae sumption that he is. 
Yt . ; : 
.e You cannot know all about this contest until you see next 
: week’s Lire. There are certain conditions which have to be fol- 
poy lowed. It’s a great picture, by the way. 
cS 
AEg In colors. 
-) On the cover. 
“Wd , ; 
Next week’s Lire—but we mentioned that before. 


Lire’s Contests 


For many years have been a feature of this paper, and 
have created a number of imitators. But there are a few 
reasons why they have never been approached by anyone 


else. For one thing, the prize is not only in money but it 

\ is large. Think of getting FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 

~ for ten or fifteen words! And the title you do offhand 

\ may oe just the one. Then think of having a second prize 

~e, of TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS! Then again, there is 

Special NX no trick to Lire’s contests. They are genuine. You don’t 

Offer have to be a subscriber. All you have to do is to conform 

Enclosed ~ to the conditions. The judging of the contributions is most 

8g pete carefully done, and a check for the prize is sent within a 
$1.13, Foreign \ stated time. 

$1.26). Send Lirg 


for three months to \ 














Open only to new subscribers; no sub- \ 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


26 LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 
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One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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‘Why Franklin Cars Are Selling 
And Why They Will Continue To Sell 


OU hear a great deal of 
talk about the automobile 
business. 


Just write this down for a fact: 


The service car—the car of 
practical utility—has nothing to 
fear from these exacting times. 
The nature of demand has changed 
but demand goes on. 


Buyers want economy. 


The car that meets conditions 
is not suffering for buyers. 


The economical utility car will 
“carry on” as long as the country 
carries on—men must get about. 


Unthinking people who refer 
to every passenger automobile as 
a pleasure car do not speak of 
the ‘‘pleasure elevator” or the 


”» + 


“pleasure trolley”. 


When the utility car stops, the 
country will stop. We cannot go 
back to old methods. Feed is 
high and there are not enough 
horses. 


In Every Thrift and Efficiency 
Test Held the Franklin 
Established a Record 


Perhaps because the automobile 
isa comparatively new invention, 
is the reason why no waiversal 
standard of mileage for either gas- 
oline or tires has been adopted by 
all cars. Or perhaps it is figured 
that motorists are not interested 
in iow operating and maintenance 
costs. 


It remains a fact, however, that 
if all fine cars were as efficient as 
the Franklin, a gallon of gasoline 
would deliver more than the typ- 
ical average of six to eleven miles. 
It would go twenty or more miles, 
as Franklin owners daily make a 
gallon go. 


It is also certain that if all cars 
were as efficient as the Franklin, 
a set of tires would do consider- 
ably better than 6,000 or 7,000 
miles. The national mileage of 
Franklin owners, over a five year 
period and compiled from owners’ 
own reports, shows 10,203 miles to 
the set. 


For every fine motor car to be 
as efficient as the Franklin, every 
fine motor car would have to be 
scientifically constructed—a _ sczen- 
tific light weight car. 


Trend Toward Franklin Cars Since 
Increased Costs of Gasoline 
and Tires 


To get Franklin efficiency, 
means doing away with the gas- 
oline-consuming Water Cooling 
System and adopting DIRECT 
AIR COOLING. 


This means the e/:mination of the 
177 complicated parts of plumb- 
ing that hold water—then as in the 
Franklin, there would be nothing 
to freeze in Winter; and in Sum- 
mer there would be nothing to 
overheat. And the expense that 
follows these annoyances, of course, 
would be avoided. 


To get Franklin tire mileage 
and Franklin long-life, every fine 
motor car would have to adopt 
Franklin flexible construction; its 
light unsprung weight; its full 
elliptic springs—the dasic Franklin 
principles that minimize friction 
and drag, and do away with exces- 
sive and unnecessary hammering 
on the tires. 


The used car problem too would 
be solved. All a motorist has to 
do to ascertain the relative long 
life of fine motor cars is to study 
used car advertising and the prices 
quoted. It tells the motorist, if 
he is alert, what to avozd when 
considering the purchase of a 
new car. 


Construction of Motor Cars Shows 
Motorists Whether Economy 
Is Possible 


Whenever a motorist wonders 
why he is unable to join in the 
conservation of the nation’s gaso- 
line and rubber— 


Whenever he feels that his 
operating and maintenance costs 
are double that of his friend the 
Franklin owner— 


He need only to examine the 
construction of his car. 


Then know the facts about the 
Franklin Basic Principles of Scien- 
tific-Light-Weight Construction. 


These principles and the 1,000 
pounds difference in weight in 
favor of the Light Weight Frank- 
lin are very likely to make him a 
Franklin Owner— immediately. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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PRE NVMERO 


LOCOMOBILE 


The Locomobile is buiit in 


strictly limited quantities, because 
the making of any pre-eminently fine 


article 1s impossible on a large scale. 





THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 














MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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The Sailor-Man 


LIKE the look of khaki and the cut 

of army wear, 

And the men of mettle sporting it, at 
home and over there; 

But there’s something at the heart- 
strings that tautens when I meet 

A blue-clad_ sailor-man adrift, on 
shore-leave from the fleet. 


From flapping togs his sea-legs win 
some tinge of old romance 

That’s proper to the keeper of the paths 
that lead to France; 

For what were all the soldiers worth 
that ever tossed a gun 

Without the ships and sailor-men to pit 
them ’gainst the Hun! 


There’s sunlight now and _ steady 
ground beneath the sailor’s tread, 

And every pleasure beckons him, and 
every snare is spread— 

Speed well this visitor, whose home 
’twixt heaving decks is set, 

Whose playmates are the darkness, and 
the bitter cold, and wet! 


His comrades these; his foe is ours, the 
foe of law and right, 
The stealthy, murderous German “fish,” 
that prowls and kills by night; 
And none may sink him where he 
swims, flouting God’s age-built 
plan, 

None but the guardian of us all, the 
rolling sailor-man. 


His hands are often cruel cold; his 
heart is oftener warm, 

For in its depths he knows ’tis he that 
shields the world from harm; 
Because I know it too, my heart beats 

warmer when I meet 
A blue-clad_ sailor-man adrift, on 
shore-leave from the fleet. 


M. A, DeWolfe Howe. 
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“YOU ARE GOING TO CROSS WATER AND ENGAGE IN AN UNDERTAKING WHICH 
WILL PROVE SUCCESSFUL” 


. HAT makes you think that Mrs. 
Pilkins is quarrelsome?” 
“Well, I heard Pilkins say he was 


going to Petrograd to get rested up.” 


" ELL, your state is dry now, I see.” 


“Yes. When we want any 
whiskey we have to depend on local 
talent.” 












































WHY MOTHER COULDN’T FIND HER SAFETY-PINS 


But He Meant Well, Anyway 


HE next applicant at the recruiting 
station at army headquarters was 
a medium-sized man of pleasing ad- 
dress. He was questioned as follows: 
“ Age?” 
“ Forty-two.” 
“ Passed the physical examination? ” 
es.” 
“What can you do 
“T don’t quite understand you.” 
“Well, you must have some special- 
ty, haven’t you?” 
“T can’t think of any.” 
“Can you keep books?” 
“NO, sit.” 
“Can you drive a car?” 


7” 


“No, sir. Mine has always been 
driven for me.” 
“Do you understand telegraphy, 


typewriting, knitting, shorthand?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can you put anything together—a 
clock, two gas pipes, fix a barn door, 
repair anything? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can you sew on a button?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can you milk a cow, run a plow, 
plant seed, cut down a tree, dig a hole 
in the ground?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Can you think of a single practical 
thing within the entire range of human 
activity that you are capable of?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then what in the world have you 
been doing to maintain yourself in all 
these years?” 

“T made a million in Wall Street.” 
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Sammy; IT’S A PLEASURE AND A DUTY TO BE HERE 
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Mr. Daniels > 


HE Public requests from Lire an opinion on Mr. 
Daniels as Secretary of the Navy and an apology for 
unfavorable allusions to him in times past. 

It is a pleasure to oblige, at least with an opinion, so 
far as our knowledge of the facts permits, though for these 
many months it has seemed to Lire that unnecessary dis- 
cussion of Mr. Daniels did not help to win the war and was 
not expedient. 

He is a fanatical person in some particulars, brought up 
to a restricted view of life and desirous to compel others 
to accept it. His concern about the navy, when he began 
with it, seemed to be not to promote its efficiency in war, 
but to save it from itself by bringing it in line with his own 
personal code of table-morals, manners and democracy. He 
drove Admiral Fiske out of active service; he kept down 
the number of men in the navy as long as he could. He 
seemed to hate it as an aristocratic establishment and to 
wish to humble it, and having autocratic power and using 
it with indifference to the prejudices of men who were used 
to have their prejudices treated with consideration, he con- 
siderably succeeded in his purpose. 

All that was fairly good politics at the time. Mr. Daniels 
is a pretty shrewd politician. Possibly, too, the discipline 
of his unabashable authgrity was not all bad for the navy, 
which has its own faults. But it was a sore trial for most 
of its officers. 

As the great war went on and it gradually got to be good 
politics to build up the navy’s fighting strength, Mr. Daniels 
seemed to concentrate more and more on that department 
of his duties, and his more objectionable aspirations and 
propensities became less conspicuous and less important. 
He learned a good deal, of course, about his job. He has 
energy and ability, has been trained to work, and, so far as 
appears, has worked to good purpose for the last two years 
to make the navy strong and efficient. He has had influence 
with Congress, and that has helped. Congress likes an aris- 
tocratic establishment as little as he does, but when it votes 
money for a navy it wants a navy that can fight. So far 
as the laity know or the papers report, the money voted for 
the navy in the last two years has been spent, in the main, 
to good purpose under Mr. Daniels, and he has done his 
share to make the navy what it is to-day. Probably he is 
a good provider when he wants to be. Anyhow, one hears 
that the navy gets its full share and more of all that is 
going. If that is the case, Mr. Daniels is, possibly, more 
popular among naval officers than he used to be, for in 
time of war a good provider is appreciated. 

Mr. Daniels looks to the contemplative mind like an ideal 
person to put over von Tirpitz and the German navy with 
full powers to act. The whole German military machine 
on land and sea needs just the kind of comb-cutting and 
abasement that he has the peculiar facilities to impart. 
To let him loose on our navy was cruel; to loose him at 
von Tirpitz would be a useful application of crude energy 
and Puritanism. 

Danielses are painful, but they are not without their 


Why, Certainly 


uses. A navy is a very close corporation. Its officers are 
separated a good deal from their womenkind, and so, miss- 
ing the chief discipline of civil life, are apt to have ingrow- 
ing pride and to grow arbitrary, and think too highly of 
the rule of force. People who enjoy a steady experience 
of domestic life know that love will rule the world or 
know the reason why, but folks who have long spells of 
unfeminized life on shipboard are liable to get out of hand. 
Consequently every navy is liable to need a Daniels from 
time to time. 

Sympathy, none the less, is due to any navy that gets one. 


Serious Omission 


RO. GEO. HARVEY’S new North-American-Review- 

weekly-war-issue-while-you-wait says: 

Brother Edward Sandford Martin of Lire, the first 
man who shook the hand of the man who shook the 
hand of John L. Sullivan and now the most intimate 
friend of the most intimate friend of the President, 
recalls, etc., etc. 

All right, brother, but in begarlanding Martin with all 
these distinctions you should add, “pupil of George 
Harvey.” 

Shall a dozen faithful years of apprenticeship to Harvey’s 
Harper’s Weekly go for nothing? 


“THE DARLING! ISN’T HE JUST TOO SWEET FOR WORDS? ” 
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They’ve shut ’im up? 
There'll be more things I’ll ’ide than them I'll tell!” 
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Corporal: WHAT WILL YOU DO AFTER THE WAR IF YOU CAN’T GET YOUR OLD JOB BACK? 
Private: MARRY THE GIRL WHO’S HOLDING IT DOWN. 


A Dug-Out in Winter 


B lige glad my kid don’t.’ave to ’ear that shell; 


Loud noises frights ’im awful.” “ Did ye know 
Big Tim went off ’is ’ead, an’ babbled so 
?” “Tf I come through this ’ell 


“ Back ’ome I dug a trench for beans to grow; 
They bloomed like scarlet blood, spilled row on row, 
The day I left—that day my brother fell.” 


“My bunky went to lay a mine last night; 
’E ain’t come back, an’ I’m afeared ’e’s took.” 
“T’m ’ungerin’ for one big open. fight, 
Where I can learn ’ow Boches really look.” 
“There’s day on day when all my ’ighest ’ope 
Is just to ’ave a cake 0’ good ole soap!” 
Charlotte Becker. 


“HE SRE’S an office seeker without foresight, imagina- 
tion or any other qualification, but with a strong 
political pull. What’ll we do with him?” 
“That’s easy; make him chairman of the board that 
passes on new military and naval inventions.” 


Those Irresponsible Book Covers 


HY do publishers insist upon issuing books with those 

half paper covers, the name of the book printed upon 
them? They are a delusion and a snare—too good to throw 
away without a qualm of conscience, and constantly slip- 
ping off when one is reading. Either a book should have 
no cover at all or one that is properly made to fasten itself 
upon the book so that the reader will not have it in mind. 


























HOW TO LIVE ON THIRTEEN CENTS A DAY 
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THE WILLOWBYS' WARD. 36 
THE WILLOWBYS HAVE DECIDED TO ECONOMIZE THIS YEAR AND BUY NOTHING BUT USEFUL THINGS 


How | Learned to Walk OME minds are like trunks—packed tight with knowl- 


By Tossie Von Cloudcapper edge, no air and plenty of moths. 


(About 2000 A. D.) : 

HE idea of learning how to walk occurred to me one - ) 

day when, in an idle moment, I was glancing over an : 

ancient manuscript. It is probably not known to many, but 

it is a fact that our ancestors walked, and some of them 

walked very well. The reader will naturally be inclined to 
ask at this point, What is walking? 

Walking, in brief, was the primitive form of locomotion. 
In just the same manner as at one very remote period 
our ancestors climbed about in trees, so in one state of 
their evolution they walked on the ground. 

At first, in attempting to walk, one is inclined to be ter- 
ribly annoyed; but I can now take five or six steps with 
ease, and without flying into a rage. 





rn 
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You should gradually learn to do without any support; aN oF = 
then advance one foot before the other, and slide the other —— 
up parallel with it; repeat. Believe me when I say that The national army will be ‘given instruction in boxing. } 
you will experience an entirely new sensation. a Nery 
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For a Man in France 


If you want to do something which will count like 
everything, tell everyone you know and everyone you 
don’t know to put a stamp on their magazines. If 
you could see how the men stand around the mail- 
room waiting for the magazines to come, you would 
realize how many dollars’ worth of pleasure a stamp 
can give. The Y. M. C. A. is doing such a splendid 
work here. It gets these magazines and puts them out 
on the tables in the hut, and many a time have I sat 
down with the men to look over Lire or The Satur- 
day Evening Post—From the letter of an American 


lieutenant in France. 


’D like to shake hands with the man in France 
Who’s reading this verse of mine, 

And buy him a drink, if I had the chance, 
Of beer or some light French wine; 

And when we had swallowed our beakers down 
I'd like to pass out the smokes 

And tell him the news of his old home town 
Arfd some of the latest jokes. 


I’d tell him the pride that the neighbors feel 
In having him Over There: 

I’d tell him that Someone was true as steel. 
Her name? Ah, that isn’t fair! 

I’d tell him how often they speak his name 
At home, since he went away: 

I’d tell him the restlessness, bitterness, shame 
Of those who have had to stay. 

‘ 

I’d tell him we know he can turn the trick— 
Deliver the goods—come through: 

I’d tell him we’re all in the game to stick, 
Whatever we have to do. 

He knows we are grateful for what he’s done: 
He knows that we love his pluck: 

I’d like, though, to tell him so, just for fun— 
Well, brother in France, here’s luck! 

Kenneth L. Roberts. 


Comfortable Reading 


HE President’s remarks to Congress are very com- 
fortable reading when they reach the newspapers in 
that they have the right of way. One does not read— 
“the view of every public man whose thoughts (Continued 
on page 26),” but the text goes right along—“ whose 
thoughts do not still linger in an age that is dead and gone.” 
Nobody’s corsets, nobody’s drive in combinations, no- 
body’s semi-annual shirt sale or win-the-war cook-book is 
mixed into the President’s ideas. They get the front page— 
all of it if necessary, and often a frame around them to 
repel intruders. 





VANGELIST: So at last you are getting anxious about 
your soul, are you? 

“Why should I? It’s the only thing that doesn’t cost 
anything to maintain.” 








“All wool and a yard wide. Warranted not to run.” 


Yes. An Obsolete Word 


EARS ago it was quite a common thing to hear the 

word yes, used in general conversation. With the 
passage of time, however, that excellent and refined vocable 
has become as thoroughly extinct as the Dodo bird and the 
three-toed Megasopholus. To-day, alas! the nearest in 
sound to the original affirmative are yeh, yep, yup or yippy. 
Other current synonyms are uh-huh and, in New England, 
an aggravating neutral hum which sounds something like 
“um.” 

This distressing aversion to the use of yes has given 
rise, in the inventive American mind, to a number of 
phrases which mean the same thing, but which will not per- 
mit one to accuse the speaker of having uttered the short 
word. Such are the elegant “ You said it,” “ Ain’t it the 
truth?” “You said a pageful,”-“ You know it,” and many 
others too numerous to mention. 
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Gresham, Enright, Hay 


(Corporal Gresham, Private En- 
right, Private Hay were the first 
soldiers of the American army to die 
in action in France in the war for 
world democracy.) 

RESHAM and Enright and Hay! 

There are no words to say 

Our love, our noble pride 
For these, our first who died. 


On every city street 

Their names are proud and sweet: 
No half-mast flags for them 

Who have kissed Glory’s hem. 


When True and False are met 
With flame and bayonet, 

How shall a man find rest 

Save giving all, his best? 


For Truth, for Gentleness, 

They conquered Death’s distress, 

And they have peace to-day— 

Gresham, Enright, Hay. 
Christopher Morley. 


Early Food Conservation 
‘Y\ HAT can you say of the hand- 
writing on the wall?” 
“Tt was a warning from Hoover to 


— 
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Belshazzar to cut out the feast busi- 
ne 








“cosH! I CAN’T FIGURE OUT WHETHER SHE SAYS ‘STICK AROUND’ OR 
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Conservation of Humor 


Order of United States Humor Administrator 


Ee and after the first day of January, 1918, no humor- 
ist, sub-humorist, quasi-humorist, or accomplice en- 

gaged in the business, profession, trade or conspiracy of 
furnishing humor to the public, or no person privy to or 
cognizant of such traffic, or no amateur or free-lance wit 
or purveyor of genuine or counterfeit humor, shall perpe- 
trate, make public or otherwise set in motion any joke, 
witticism or jeu d’esprit between the hours of 11 P. M. 
and 8 A. M., except in special cases hereinafter provided, 
viz. : 

(a) Hansom cab drivers, car conductors and elevator 
attendants, under intolerable provocation. 

(b) Audiences in theatres, lecture halls and Chautau- 
quas, if the speaker has been talking over one hour. 

(c) Any: audience whatsoever where the speaker is 
William J Bryan. 

(d) Corporals and drill sergeants engaged in instruc- 
tion of army recruits. 

The United States Humor Administrator considers it 
highly important for the successful prosecution of the war 
that the nation’s humorous resources be not unduly squan- 


dered. The dreadful results of a humor famine may be 
seen in Germany. Anyone suspected of hoarding humor 
will be made to subscribe to The Commoner or the Cou- 
gressional Record. 

In order to prevent dissipation of our magnificent natural 
stock of wit, 

(a) Jokes on mothers-in-law, golf, Cabinet officers, 
landladies, collar buttons, colored preachers and George 
Creel are forbidden until the end of the war; 

(b) Every citizen will be required to read a bound vol- 
ume of the Congressional Record once a month unless he 
can furnish a medical certificate that his health would be 
endangered thereby. 

SAVE THE JOKES AND WIN THE WAR!! 


ANSEL: You are a brave man. I suppose the Kaiser 
rewarded you handsomely for killing and maiming 
those Belgian children. 
Fritz: No, I didn’t get a cent out of it; only the pleasure 
and the honor. 
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She: DO YOU THINK WE OUGHT TO PAY THREE DOLLARS EACH FOR THOSE THEATRE TICKETS ? 
“ THEY’RE WORTH IT! THE PLAY MAY NOT BE ANY GOOD, BUT WE WILL BE WARM FOR A COUPLE 
OF HOURS.” 





American Answers to Some Foreign Comment 


HEY said we were “too proud to fight”! Well, it’s a 
kind of family pride which dates back to 1775! 

They said we forgot to return some of our first neighbor- 
hood calls! We thought we’d wait until we could bring 
our family with us! 

They said we were “dollar chasers”! So we are; and 
as fast as we catch one we send it to France, where they 
aren’t so easy to catch! 

They say that we “ fatten on the war”! We are the only 
country on the map that can feed the armies of most of the 
fighting nations of Europe and still have enough for those 
at home. We are the most fortunate nation on earth. We 
are blessed with a self-supporting land and a self-forgetful 
people. We can not only raise an army big enough to take 
the “hel” out of Wilhelm, but each American has the right 
and privilege to help pay the bills. Buy a Liberty Bond 
and be a real American dollar chaser! 











pe SAU purchased the ress of pottage. ' 
“T thought I could get a pound of sugar with it,” he “BUT HOW DID THEY EVER GET IN THE SHELLS WITH= 
explained, OUT BREAKIN’ ’EM?” 
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FTER all, 
Mr. Garfield 
had some bad 
luck. The coal 
squeeze was not 





all bad manage- 
ment. There were spells of weather 
that were diabolically adverse. And 
in so far as the management was bad 
he had assistance from other impro- 
vised experts—Mr. Baker for one—in 
doing the job as he did. It was not 
Mr. Garfield who got up the December- 
January cold spell; neither was it his 
priorities that choked up the railroads 
and their terminals. What he might 
have done differently last July must 
count against him or against the judg- 
ment that selected him, but it should 
not be forgotten that he has had bad 
luck. 

The qualifications of Mr. Garfield to 
be the national coal man in a year of 
great emergency are still among the 
things not revealed to the wise. Prob- 
ably Mr. Wilson put him in as a clever 
civilian to boss the coal professionals, 
just as he put in Mr. Baker, a civilian, 
to boss the army, and Mr. Daniels, a 
civilian, to boss the navy. It is the 
custom to put civilians over the army 
and navy, and we believe it is not only 
the right thing to do, but if the choice 
of a man is judicious, the efficient 
thing to do. It brings the wisdom of 
the laity into a world of professionals. 
By analogy, it might have seemed a 
good thing to put in a green hand 
from a college faculty to run the coal 
business. But the analogy doesn’t seem 
to have held, and when you think of it, 
Mr. Garfield’s job was not a cabinet 


officer’s job. He was called upon to 
take the field and be a general. Now 
a civilian is all right as Secretary of 
War, but heaven help the army that 
has a civilian for its general. For a 
war general you want a military man 
who has already in his mind the mili- 
tary facts that his mind must work on. 
For a coal general it is probable that 
you need a man whose mind is already 
stored with coal facts, and can think 
like a lump of coal. 

That is how it looks now as one 
looks back on Mr. Garfield’s career as 
coal administrator. Mr. Garfield is a 
scholar and a gentleman of course, and 
a college president besides, and of 
course he is a patriot, and has done 
his level best. 
as though Mr. Wilson would have 
done better to appoint someone else to 
be coal man. 

But why didn’t he? 

Probably because Mr. Wilson has 
so few man-facts in his head for his 
mind to work on. When he deals with 
ideas, he is a professional, but when 
he deals with men, he seems an ama- 
teur. It is immensely fortunate for us 
that he is such a cracker-jack in han- 
dling ideas, so well acquainted with 
them, so much at ease with them, so 
fortunate and effective in presenting 
them to the consideration of other per- 
sons. Ideas at this time are immensely 
important. We want victory and an 
end to war, and it seems as though 
ideas might beat the soldiers to it. Mr. 
Wilson’s great familiarity and facility 
with them is a great asset of our cause, 
and a great world asset. But it does 
not seem as if he was as good a hand 


Nevertheless it looks - 


about men, though he has tied up to 
some mighty good ones. If he could run 
the editorial end of the government, 
and have a thoroughly competent pub- 
lisher to run the business organization 
of it, that would apparently be about 
the right arrangement. Moreover, it 
would be an arrangement that he de- 
serves, for to direct the editorial man- 
agement of such a country as this in 
times like these, and write the leaders, 
is one man’s complete job, and nothing 
else should be expected of him. But, 
under our present system, everything 
in an emergency is expected of the 
President. If, in the present coal scarc- 
ity, he does not stoke the White House 
furnace, it is a wonder. 








r Mr. Garfield is not a good coal man, 

let us not blame Mr. Wilson, nor, 
for that matter, Mr. Garfield. It’s our 
bad luck, that’s all. They both have 
done their best. And as for Mr. Gar- 
field’s shut-down on industries, and 
generous distribution of holidays, that 
in the main seems to have been all 
right. With Hindenburg promising (as 
the papers say) to be in Paris by the 
first of April, the important thing was 
to start all the ships that had been wait- 
ing for coal, and to load and coal and 
send off more, and to keep that busi- 
ness going no matter what else stopped. 
To coal those ships, and clear up the 
railroad jam, and feed and warm the 
people, were matters so important to 
be done that the cost of them and in- 
convenience simply didn’t count. Mr. 
Garfield found himself caught in a jam, 
and grabbed an axe and proceeded to 
cut his way out. That was the right 
thing to do. They say he might have 
done it more skilfully, and that’s prob- 
ably true, but he did not sit down under 
calamity, he took measures to abate it, 
and all the computations of critics as 
to the cost of abatement are nothing 
to the point if only the calamity is 
abated. 

If Mr. Garfield has been out of place 
as the national coal man it is our com- 
mon misfortune, and we had better 
all shoulder it together. If he has done 




















better than he gets credit for but has 
had a run of bad luck, so much the 
more reason to make common cause 
with him in averting calamity and 
winning the war. It is evident that the 
strength of our democracy is not in 
the efficiency of improvised captains. 
It must be, then, in the patience and 
cheerfulness and endurance of those 
under orders. Ours is not the first 
wagon to be stuck in the mud, and it 
will not be the last to get out. 
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6 en war-machine is not doing a 
perfect job. The freight jam is 
only one thing that shows that. Thou- 
sands of the best and ablest men of the 
country are working on the war, and a 
great many of them are working in- 
effectually, and even at cross purposes, 
because of the lamentable imperfections 
of the system in which they struggle. 
There is quite a strong disposition 
to fire Mr. Baker. 

Oh, well, Mr. Baker is an able man, 
an agreeable man, a good lawyer, and 
in investigations a good witness—per- 
haps a littie too good—for himself. 
All the patriots who wish to save the 
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BETTER CHEW THAT FOOT OFF 


country over the heads, or in the teeth, 
otf the present Democratic administra- 
tion seem to feel that Mr. Baker ought 
to go. He has made mistakes. He has 
not excelled in foresight. The war for 
him was three thousand miles away, 
until it dropped into his lap. Since 
that happened undoubtedly he has done 
his best to handle it. The job has been 
enormous. Credit him with having 
spent excellent abilities to their limit 
in the struggle to put it over. He has 
done very much; he has left undone a 
good deal, and he has done some things 
wrong. 

He should not be put out of office 
as a punishment, for he deserves no 
punishment. But things are not going 
as well as they should. The question 
is not one of his deserts and what is 
due him, but whether he is the man the 
country needs as Secretary of War. 

If he is, keep him! 

If he is not, bounce him! 

If there is a better man, ready made, 
for the job, get him! 

What should not be done is to throw 
Mr. Baker out in a fit of useless public 
impatience. What he has learned 
should not be lost because he took 
time to learn it. Not for his sake, but 
for the country’s sake, he should have 
a fair deal. 





Senator Chamberlain is a man who 
has deserved well of the country. He 
is Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs. He said in New 
York on January 4th that our military 
establishment had broken down, that 
there was no use to be optimistic about 
a thing that did not exist, that there is 
inefficiency in every branch and depart- 
ment of our government. 

The senator can’t see the forest for 
the trees. He is so near our military 
establishment that he only sees its de- 
formities. It limps, but it has not 
broken down. It does exist, and it 
does a heap of work. He knows, no 
doubt, how many troops we have sent 
to France; how many go every week. 
They are not as well trained or as well 
equipped as they should be, but they 
are going and will keep on going. No 
doubt our government is inefficient in 
divers particulars, but it has done an 
enormous job of work since last March, 
and we are keeping up to the schedule 
of our engagements. Mr. Baker has 
done much good work. Undoubtedly 
he has learned many things. If any man 
ought to know the faults of the appar- 
atus he has worked with, it is Mr. Baker. 
Unless he is worked out, it may be he 
can mend them better than some other 
man who would be new to the job. 
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Jlowing the Flag 
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The Romance of Youth and the Terrors of War 


N “Seventeen” Mr. Booth Tarkington seeks to do for the 
Near West what Thomas Bailey Aldrich did for New Eng- 
land in his “‘ The Story of a Bad Boy.” With more space it 
might be interesting to make a comparison of the treatments 
of the same theme by authors, the one writing now and the 
other before Indianapolis had supplanted Boston as the 
literary metropolis of the United States. Here may be dealt 
with, and briefly, only the stage transcription made of Mr. 
Tarkington’s story by Messrs. Stange and Mears. On 
: the programme the work is called a play, 
which is entirely correct in the word’s broad 
covering of anything performed on a stage 
and divided into acts. In this sense it is 
quite as much a play as some of Mr. Shaw’s 
offerings. 


IKE Mr. Aldrich, and like Thackeray years earlier, Mr. 
Tarkington gets much fun out of the puppy-love of his 
hero. Mr. Aldrich’s Blighted Being and Mr. Thackeray's 
Arthur Pendennis here become Willie Baxter, with his ambi- 
‘ion set on appearing before his inamorata in evening clothes, 
and his heart broken by her trifling with his love in spite of 
his apparel. It’s curious how mirth-provoking puppy-love is— 
to adults. Even the mumps and measles of childhood gain 
more sympathy, although the sufferings inflicted on youth and 
maid by adolescent love are quite as poignant. This love 
which comes at the age when introspection and sensitiveness 
are most intense we laugh at because it can be cured, and 
later on we respect and even glorify other loves that, sub- 
jected to the same hard treatment, might be quite as transitory 
and evanescent. 

This is not blaming Mr. Tarkington for the fun he gets 
and gives us from the seventeen-year passion of Willie Baxter 
for Lola Pratt, the primped-up young miss who ravishes youth- 
ful hearts with her baby talk and affected manners. Praise, 
not blame, to anyone who can make us laugh as heartily and 
innocently at anything as everyone does at “Seventeen.” It 
is very human entertainment, truthfully drawn in character 
and incident from life as most Americans know it. The scene 
may be in the East or West or South, but it is American. The 
types are well reproduced, and Mr. Stuart Walker, the direc- 
tor, has accomplished a difficult task in assembling a cast 
mature enough to act and at the same time sufficiently youthful 
in appearance and manner to make the characters credible as 
humans in their ’teens. Particularly fortunate is he in the 
casting of Mr. Gregory Kelly as Willie, Lillian Ross as Jane, 
his tell-tale sister, and Ruth Gordon as Lola, the citified young 
person who inspires him to love and poems. 

“ Seventeen” is reported to have met with appreciation and 
generous patronage elsewhere. It remains to be seen whether 
there are enough Americans left in New York to understand 
what it is all about. 


HE Kaiser and his Huns are not having 
everything their own way, at least on the 
stage. United States sailors and 
soldiers are brought in for a good 
bit of the fighting and glory of the 
American version of “Seven Days’ 











originally captured London 
liking for a record run, and 
; now comes to New York via 

Boston. It is unusually well constructed 
for a play of the kind, having a story 
which hangs together well and develops 
from comparatively quiet and legitimate 
scenes into thrilling spectacular effects, 
among them the deck of a United States 

fe. cruiser with its guns in action, and then 
quieting don into an idyllic climax showing the unveiling of 
a war memorial in an English churchyard with a vested choir 
singing anthems and detachments of real American sailors and 
soldiers helping along the occasion with the chorus from 
“Over There.” The juxtaposition of “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” and Mr. George M. Cohan’s war song musically 
symbolizes an unusual union and adds cheerfulness to what 
otherwise might have been a dull occasion. 

The German spies, who are important in the plot, of course 
get the worst of it. Owing to the pitch of the seats at the 
Park Theatre and the unusual fierceness of the stage waves, 
most of the audience was left in lamentable ignorance of the 
fate of one of them. This is sad, because to serve the Kaiser 
she did not hesitate to rip off her identifying bathing suit, and, 
before the eyes of the audience, pluckily jump in the sea and 
swim out to a buoy from which she could click a signal to a 
lurking submarine. Her sudden disappearance from the plot 
was disappointing, for the audience would like to have seen, 
if possible, more of her. However, melodrama is not so tender 
with spies as our government authorities, and the poor lady 
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“OH, MAMMA! BABY’S ACTIN’ TEUTONIC!” 


Leave,” a war melodrama which » 


was either drowned or blown to pieces 
by shots from the cruiser. 

“Seven Days’ Leave” has a good cast 
and is well staged. There is no doubt of 
its power to thrill. In fact, it keeps the 
blood circulating so that the Park might 
dispense with coal and, without offending 
the Fuel Censor, keep open on the heat- 
less holidays. Metcalfe. 


Astor. —‘‘ Why Marry?” by Mr. Jesse 


‘Lynch Williams. Clever and well Pe 


comedy dealing with the question of love 
without matrimony. 

Belasco.—‘ Polly With a Past.” Diverting 
light comedy, delightfully produced, with Ina 
Claire as the leading lady. 

Bijou.—* Girl o’ Mine,’? by Messrs. Bar- 
tholomae and Tours. Notice later. 

Booth.—* Seventeen,” by Mr. Booth Tark- 
ington. See above. 

Broadhurst.—Closed. 

Casino. —‘‘ Oh, Boy!” Musical comedy 
with good company and more than usually 
tuneful songs. 

Century. —‘‘ Chu Chin Chow.” Gorgeous 
Oriental spectacle with stunning color effects 
and unusual musical accompaniment. 

Cohan and Harris.—“ A Tailor-Made Man.” 
Well played comedy showing in amusing fash- 
ion that clothes may be an important factor 
in business success. 

Cohan’s.* The King” with Mr. Leo Dit- 
richstein. Highly diverting and well played 
comedy from the French with some rather 
hazardous lines and episodes. 

Comedy.—The Washington Square Players 
in a new bill of playlets. Notice later. 

Cort.—* Flo Flo.” Girl-and-music show of 
the customary sort, a bit vulgar in text and 
scanty in costume. 

Criterion. — Laurette Taylor in “ Hagpi- 
ness,” by Mr. Hartley Manners. Not a monu- 
mental drama, but interesting and giving the 
star delightful opportunities of which she 
avails herself thoroughly. 

Eltinge. — “ Business Before Pleasure.” 
Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter enter the 
-~eauaane business, with laughable re- 
sults, 

Empire.—Ethel Barrymore in “ The Lad 
of the Camellias.” The Dumas drama changed, 
but not improved, and the star a very lovely 
Camille. ; 

Forty-fourth Street Roof.— Over the Top.” 
Girl-and-music show with the usual diversion 
in elevated surroundings. 

Forty-eighth Street.—Closed. 





COLD TONGUE WITH A LITTLE DRESSING 
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“ HEY, THERE! YOU IDIOT, WHY DON’T YOU GET UNDER COVER? ”’ 
“THAT'S ALL RIGHT, OLD TOP, I’M ON LEAVE.” 


Fulton. — Miss Margaret Anglin in “ Bil- 
leted.” Most agreeably acted and amusing 
English comedy with situations provided by 
the present war. 

Globe.—‘‘ Jack o’ Lantern” with Mr. Fred 
Stone. Elaborate girl-and-music show as a 
background for the star’s energetic fun-mak- 
ing. 

Greenwich Village. —‘‘ Karen,” from the 
Danish of Bergstrom. Frank discussion of 
sexual freedom for women. 

Harris.—Closed. ; 

Hippodrome.—* Cheer Up.” Spectacle, bal- 
let and vaudeville, brilliant and at wholesale. 

Hudson.—Closed. 

Knickerbocker.—Herman Bahr’s ‘ Joseph- 
ine” with Mr. Arnold Daly and Virginia 
Harned. Notice later. 

Liberty.—*‘ Going up.” Aviation and some 
of its possibilities made the basis of an un- 
usually tuneful and diverting musical comedy. 

Longacre.—“ Yes or No.”’ Drama with a 
twin plot, interestingly developed with novel 
stage handling. 

Lyceum.—* Tiger Rose.” Melodrama of 
the Canadian Northwest, picturesquely staged 
and well acted. 

Manhattan Opera House. — “ Experience.” 
Modern morality play, interesting and pic- 
turesquely produced. 

Maxine Elliott’s:— Marjorie Rambeau in 
“The Eyes of Youth.” Revel development 
of an interesting story. Well acted. 

Morosco.—*“ Lombardi, Ltd.,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hatton. Rather slangy setting forth 
of the domestic and sentimental side of the 


tionsite dressmaking industry in New 
ork. 

New Amsterdam. — “Cohan Review of 
1918.” Very clever burlesques of the sea- 
son’s more prominent plays made the basis 
of a gorgeous girl-and-music show. 

Norworth.—“ Odds and Ends of 1917.” A 
sort of pocket-edition girl-and-music show 
with considerable fun, 

Park.—‘ Seven Days’ Leave,” by Mr. Wal- 
ter Howard. See above. 

Playhouse.—“ The Heritage,” by Mr. Eu- 
gene Walter. Melodrama of hereditary homi- 
cidal mania with police and blackhand epi- 
sodes. 

Plymouth. —“ The Gipsy Trail,” by Mr. 
Robert Housum. Amusing and extremely 
well acted contemporary comedy. 

Princess.— Lady, Lady.” Notice later. 

Republic. —‘“‘ Parlor, Bedroom and Bath,” 
by Messrs. Bell and Swan. Farcical comedy, 
a bit coarse, but intensely funny and well 
played. 

Shubert.—‘‘ Maytime.” Charming musical 
play, unusually well presented. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—‘ Blind Youth” with 
Mr. Lou Tellegen. The hero solving a sex 
problem ‘with its development divided be- 
tween Paris and New York. 

Vieux Colombier.—Changing bill of French 
plays by imported sto¢ék company. 

Winter Garden.—* Doing Our Bit.” Girl- 
and-music show of the usual size and gor- 
geousness. 

Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.—An anti-soporific 
administered during the midnight hours and 
consisting of food, girls, dancing and song. 
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“Nothing of a Personal Nature” 


(An Excerpt from the Diary of Private 
Charles Brown, 639th Artillery) 
Besides, what possible pleasure 
could either the girls or the soldiers 
get out of hours of dancing with 
partners they had never seen before 
and with whom they could have noth- 
ing of a personal nature in common? 
—Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer. 
ECEMBER 23, 1917. No letters 
from home to-day. Felt horribly 
depressed. Would have cried like a 
baby if I could have found a place 
where nobody would have seen me. 
Went to town with Joe Green on léave, 
and wound up at the 111th Regiment 
Armory, where there was a dance un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s Help- 
ing Hand Society. Five hundred girls 
were there to dance with the soldiers. 
Some of them didn’t have much to 
offer; but a few were easy to look at. 
I finally managed to get a dance with 
a little thing in light blue, who weighed 
about ninety-eight pounds. I couldn't 
grant her too much. She was pale, and 
she didn’t smile often. Her voice was 
so soft that I could hardly hear a word 
she said. Whenever I leaned down to 
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hear what she was talking about, her 
hair would tickle my nose or my lips. 
It was sort of sweet, like the blossoms 
of the honeysuckle bushes around the 
garden boulders at home. She was a 
wonderful dancer. She was like a 
feather in my arms. It disturbed me 
a good deal because I couldn’t hear all 
that she said. I don’t know 
why: she wasn’t exactly pretty. We 
sat out the next dance together. Joe 
Green came over to get her to dance 
with him; but she thanked him in that 
soft voice of hers, and said she had 
promised to sit it out with me. I was 
surprised. Joe is a fine-looking 
chap. When I mentioned the fact she 
said that good looks didn’t amount to 
much ; it was the light underneath that 
counted. I never thought of that; but, 
of course, she was right. Take Lincoln, 
for instance. That bird was certainly 
homely; but the light was_ there. 
Strange I never realized that until she 
told me. The same thing must have 
been true of her. She wasn’t exactly 
pretty; but there was something about 
her that made her seem prettier than 
she would have been if she had been 
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pretty, if you get the idea. She asked 
me if I was working for anything in 
particular, and I told her that all of 
us were working to be officers some 
day. She wanted to know whether I 
knew exactly the sort of person the 
ideal officer ought to be, and whether 
I was working to make myself that sort 
of officer, or whether I just wanted to 
be any old sort of officer. Well, until 
she spoke of that side of the matter, I 
hadn’t given it much thought. But I 
see now: I know exactly what I want 
to be. They can’t stop me. She said 
that if I wanted a thing hard enough, 
I’d get it. I know what she means; 
I’ve got to want it in the right way. 
She told me books to read. I haven’t 
read much of anything, except news- 
papers and magazines, up to now. She 
said that after I had read the books 
she mentioned I could write to her and 
tell her how I liked them—and why, 
and that she would write and tell me 
others to read. She gave me her address. 
Then one of the women who was in 
charge of the dance came and took her 
away. I didn’t have another chance to 
dance with her. After Joe and I had 
left the Armory I couldn’t get my mind 
off her. It’s funny: at first I thought 
she wasn’t exactly pretty: now I think 
she’s perfectly beautiful. Her name is 
Mary. I think Mary is the most beau- 
tiful name in the world. Whenever I 
close my eyes I can hear her voice— 
low, and the least bit husky. If I read 
every spare moment during the next 
four days I think I can read all the 
books she spoke of. Then I can write 
her. I wonder whether she has thought 
of me again. I wonder whether she 
would be glad if I should get to be an 
officer, or whether she wouldn’t care. 
I wish I had read the books, so that I 
might write now. . And I’m glad 
that she said that if I wanted anything 
hard enough, I’d get it. ‘ 
K. L. Roberts. 





- it true that the government is 
building a new revenue cutter?” 
“Yes.” 
“Have you any idea what they are 
going to name it?” 
“ Prohibition.” 
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Hysternalism 


EW names are constantly being in- 
vented to express some new con- 
dition either of thought or science. 
Nothing yet having been set forth to 
describe the condition existing in Con- 
gress, as illustrated by the vote on pro- 
hibition, we humbly suggest the word 
hysternalism—this being a combination 
oi hysteria and patermalism. 
Paternalism, pure and simple, has its 
merits. It lays a fatherly hand on its 
sons and tells them gently what they 
shall or shall not do for the benefit of 
the majority. But when Mr. Bryan 
enters—that is to say, when hysteria 
enters—then we have hysternalism. 


“MAMMA’S Boy” 


What Mr. Bryan and Claude Kitchin 
and a few other chosen spirits now 
wish to do is to make hysternalism 
universal. 

So far as we in this country are con- 
cerned, the war, of course, will be won 
by hysternalism. On Mr. Bryan’s apo- 
dictic principle of a million men spring- 
ing to their broomsticks over night, 
we shall conquer the world by the mere 
force of our legislative acts. The first 
step is to keep liquor out of our side- 
boards and put a double tax on all the 
salaried men. After this the way is 
easy. Anybody who doesn’t tuck his 
napkin under his chin after the first 
day of March, 1918, will have his 
property confiscated. 


Some misguided people may ask, 
What has prohibition, or the regula- 
tion of napkins, or the various opinions 
expressed daily in the Congressional 
Record to do with the winning of the 
war? 

The answer is, of course, that hys- 
ternalism is more important than .any- 
thing else. We may perish, but we 
must be hysternalistic. 

ACIFIST (a recent arrival in 

Hades): Look here! 
put me with all those Huns! 

HeEAp Devit: Well, isn’t that where 
you belong? 

“But they 
for it.” 


You have 


say they won’t stand 
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aided is now 2264. We have received, in all $160,311.26, 
reat uccess from which we have remitted to Paris yo5,864.95 francs. 
N the § 4 ¢ ; Lire gratefully acknowledges from 
N the first mail from France if : 5s ‘ to. £ 
: ; First Lieut. John S. Fleek, Newark, Ohio, for Baby No. 2247. $73 
since the holidays, come some Mr. and Mrs. George Youell, Portland, Ore., for Baby No. 2248 73 
, ; d letters : N. O. Nelson, New Orleans, La., for Baby No. 2249. 73 
six or seven hundred letters ot Mrs. Henry Eichheim and Miss Ethel John Lindgren, Joston, 
: nine ae > ass. Pe ce i ceases yaeiees be veunen 
acknowledgment, which are be- Vice 2 for Bab; j : ad 900 
“Virgil and Jere,’ Hartford, Conn., for Babies Nos. 
ing sent out to our contributors ANE 2253 crccescccsesccscccesesccccessccncsscccecs 
2 The Solar Observatory, P. asadena, Cal., for Babies N 
as fast as they can be re-ad- ES GS ES ELSE CL ED ene 
dressed. They are from the Loan B. Renney eeeren. See. , Mo a! io, 
= . ss iry alke Oo oor exas, tor bab) 
children and mothers of the chil- Thos. Jones Davis, Duluth, Minn., for Baby No. 22 
‘wed ifts Miss Margaret Banes, Wallingford, Pa., for Baby 
dren who received gifts pur- The Tuesday Club, New Prague, Minn., for Baby N 
chased by our Christmas Fund. aio. ashe and — 3ancroft, Concord, Cal., for Baby . 
INO. 2202 coccceccvcecsccesesereevesssssssesesessesess 7 
Through the admirable work “In memory of J. "E. L..” Caracas, Venezuela, S. A., for 
e ° . “te ee UN ME Bchics conven shuneakwe aude aendvasasaaen 73 
of the committee in Paris the Anonymous,” New Brighton, S. I., for Baby No. 2264.... 73 
gifts seem to have been most The oe Bridge Club, New York City, on account of " 
< 0. OGL eevee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee < 
wisely chosen and distributed. The girls and boys of the Eighth Grade of the Maricopa 
ime a Grammar School, Maricopa, Cal., on account of Baby 
To each of the twenty-two hun- ARIS A OR Oe LRP A ae OO 25 
dred children went a toy and 
_ . . BABY NUMBEK 224 
some useful article of apparel, 
Already acknowledged eee ee rec ereeseceseesesseses DI.1T 
both purchased from workers ‘ Peter,” New York City... . af eirieNe a 
made destitute by the war, such a ee Bille, Bolivar, Tent Pewee . 
HUGUETTE BERANGER as wounded soldiers. widows, and 7. W. Sproles and S. C. Hodges, Greenwood. S. ¢ ) 
BABY I515 ‘ : * Cosh.” Gresewoed, B. Ca os0.0000000090%% ee I 
wives with husbands at the front. Mrs. John Briggs, Newton Center, Mass...............0- 3 
_— ~ ° e P ° . “ 7 ” a 
The Christmas parcels came in the nature of a surprise, “ p AD ab dt deny REPL e serv eeearesy srs rosvie~tesnes ee 
SQ” eee eecees eecces + 
and the letters evidence the delight of both mothers and ences 
: os : F 3 BABY NUMBER 2251 $73 
children at this unexpected proof of generosity and : 
thoughtfulness on the part of their far-away American we 9 Washington ™ Me, eorge Washington Uni $60 
; » Wz So ihe RRR TA ea ae ( 
friends. In these bereaved homes there was laid a Mrs. John Briggs, Newton Center, Mass.......... 122 «68 
e , " . a nar “Une Amie,” Weinevitie, WRiviswieeaass a ; souk: ee 
new foundation for the future affection of France for i 
\merica. BABY NUMBER 2261 $73 
Of the many fine things done by the generous readers of “'W. C. R.,” New York City.....--.sseeceesereseceesesege $3.11 
: > ae oe as ~ or Concert given by the school children of Cawston, B. C., 
Lirr, this Christmas Fund for the French babies is one of through Mrs. Helen B. Taylor........... aaa aE 
the finest, both in intention and result J.C. Collins, Knoxville, Towa. .. POS GAS SSNS ia eRe te 
me est, . es ‘ “The d’Urbal children,” Spokane, Wa on : 5 


The main work goes on bravely. 
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ROGER BONNENFANT, BABY 1690, HIS BROTHER, 
MAURICE, AND HIS SISTER, MADELEINE 


The number of children 


first the num- 


In this list are printed 
d babies. These 


bers and names of the 


are followed by the names of the con- 
tributors to whom they are assigned. 

1930. Emile Begert. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Erskine Miller. 

2008 Germaine Bellon. Margaret 
Bryant. 

2009. Valentin Bellon. Robert Bry- 
ant. 

1951 Robert Benoit. Miss Ida Bart- 
lett Reed. 

i955. Jean Berdoulay. <A. M. Toft- 
hagen. 

2047, Paul Bernard. Paul Boochever. 

1959. Fernand Besnard. Mr. and 
Mrs. E, L. Brown. 

1962. Marcel Besnard. Mary E. G. 
Stebbins. 

2030. Simone Biardoux. The Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

1963. Marcel Billaud. Mrs. P, J 
Mosenthal. 

1964. Charles Blaisy. Mrs, Francis 
Gardiner. 

2039. Jeanne Joismont. Eleanor 


Brown Borton. 

1958. Renée Bollier. 

1987. Henriette 
Addison Kuhn. 

1965. Bernard Bonne au “Tn mem- 
ory of Mary Louise Coe.’ 

2060. arie Isabelle Bord. Eu- 
genia McCalla, from the Chiopi Society 
of the National Park Seminary. 

2051. Jeanne Bordes. Sunday School 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

(Continued on page 198) 


Collin Kemper. 
Bondenet. Harry 

















JOSEPH MURDRON, BABY 1304, AND HIS BROTHER 
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A PATRIOT 
“CAN’T YOU TAKE ME AS A MASCOT OR SOMETHING! 


Tasks That the Government Might Foist on 
Secretary McAdoo While the Foisting Is Good 


CHAIRMAN of a committee to investigate the strange 
¢ fondness of magazine editors for embellishing short 
stories and serials with photographic illustrations. 

2. Formation of a search-party to locate the person who 
has blamed our mild winters on an inward-moving Gulf 
Stream. 

3. Managing a government-owned hotel, and hiring and 
firing the cooks. 

4. Opening a Government Correspondence Bureau to 
advise mothers how to name their children. 

5. Chairmanship of a commission to conserve energy by 
cutting baseball teams from nine to four men, and limiting 
the duration of each game to twenty minutes. 

6. Soliciting advertisements for the Congressional 
Record. 

7. Establishing a Governmental Kick Department to re- 
ceive kicks from the people on senators, department heads 
and Cabinet: officials. 

8. Dictator of male wearing apparel, and sole arbiter of 
length of trousers, height of collars, color of fancy vests 
and number of pockets in coats. 

9. Overseer-in-Chief of practically everyone. 

10. Director General of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia 
and all airship lanes. 










Tao oNseut ~_~. 





“HE'S JUST BEEN APPOINTED GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR OF 
AMMUNITION.” 

“WHAT QUALIFICATIONS HAS HE FOR SUCH AN IMPORTANT 
post?” 

“HIS WIFE’S COUSIN MARRIED A MAN WHO HAS A FRIEND 
IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT.” 


Is the Colonel a Relic? 

LOYD GEORGE reminds us that war is a relic of bar 

barism. 

What, then, is universal military training? Is that also 
a relic? 

And, oh my! What, oh, what of the Colonel, who puts 
in time and overtime calling with snorts for universal mili 
tary training and denouncing Wilson for not demanding it? 

Is he a relic of barbarism, too? 

It seems likely. 

It does. 


Instructions of German Delegates to Russian 
Peace Conference 
NEVER say anything which you cannot retract. 

¢ 2. Sign anything you are asked to. The German gov- 
ernment will declare your signature a forgery. 

3. Do not waste time drawing maps of military posi- 
tions. We already have blue-prints of all important works. 

4. Do not demand the Atlantic or the Arctic oceans. We 
will get those from England. 

5. If you meet any anarchists, salute them. They are 
the little brothers of the Germans. 

6. Do not allow the Russians to make fools of you. 
Your government has made ample provision for that. 


LL danger of low risibility can be obviated by renewing 
your subscription to LIFE, 
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DAILY LIFE IN PETROGRAD 
(1T’s NOT SO BAD IF YOU'RE ACCLIMATED) 
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THE SUFFRAGE TRIUMPH 


A Tale from the German 


NCE upon a time there was a little 

girl named Columbia, who was so 
sweet and good that everyone loved 
her very much. When she was quite 
young, her Aunt Betsy made her a 
cloak and hood of red, white and blue, 
all embroidered with the most wonder- 
ful stars and stripes, and because she 
looked even more lovely than ever when 
she put it on, people called her Little 
Red-White-and-Blue-ing Hood. 

One day her mother called her and 
said: “ My child, I want you to take 
some war measures for your poor 
Grandma, Dame Democracy, who is 
very sick with the Teutonic plague. 
Be very careful when you go through 
the woods, for there are grafters, un- 
scrupulous editors and propagandists 
there who will surely harm you if you 
are not on your guard.” 

So Little Red-White-and-Blue-ing 
Hood kissed her mother and set out, 
swinging the basket of war measures 
and humming to herself. She had not 
gone far when she met the Senator 
from, Wisconsin. 

“Good day, Little Red-White-and- 
Blue-ing Hood,” said he pleasantly. 
“What have you in your basket, and 
where are you going with it?” 


“T have some war measures for my 
poor Grandma, Dame Democracy, who 
is lying sick with the Teutonic plague,” 
replied the little girl. 

“How does one get to your Grand- 
ma’s house?” asked the Senator. “I 
should like to go to see her some day, 
and tell her how sorry I am she is 
sick.” 

So Little Red-White-and-Blue-ing 
Hood told him how to get there, and 
the Senator bounded off into the 
forest. 

As she went along the path through 
the woods, Little Red-White-and-Blue- 
ing Hood saw some very pretty peace 
flowers, and she dallied by the way, 
gathering as many as her hands would 
hold. But in the meantime the cun- 
ning Senator had gone by another path 
to Dame Democracy’s cottage. He 
knocked on the door and heard a voice 
call from the inside: “ Who is it?” 

Making his voice very soft and 
sweet, he answered: “It is I, Little 
Red-White-and-Blue-ing Hood, with 
some war measures and some medicine 
for your sickness.” 

“Pull the proper strings and the 
latch will fly up,” cried Dame Democ- 
racy from within. 


The Senator pulled the proper strings 
(for he was a clever Senator); the 
latch flew up and the door swung open; 
and stepping inside, he found the dear 
old lady in bed with her tri-colored 
nightcap on. With one bound and a 
growl, he seized her by the throat and 
devoured as much of her as he could. 
The rest he put on the shelf. Then he 
climbed into bed, and pulled the clothes 
way up about his chin. 

Before long Little Red-White-and- 
Blue-ing Hood came hurrying in, sorry 
that she was so late and a little fright- 
ened that she had spent so long a time 
picking flowers. 

“See, Grandma,” she said, “I have 
brought you some war measures and 
some medicines.” 

“Thank you, my child. Come over 


, 


here,” said the Senator. 

The little girl started to cross the 
room, but when she looked at the Sen- 
ator she was frightened. 

“Oh, Grandma!” she cried. “ Why 
do you wear that fearfully Teutonic 
pompadour? ” 

“The better to get the German vote, 
my dear,” answered the Senator. 

“And why, do your eyes twinkle so 
at that picture of the ‘Lusitania’?” 

“The better to confuse the people, 
my dear.” 

“But why have you such a long 
tongue and such strong, indefatigable 
jaws?” 

“The better to crush you with, my 
dear!” 

And with these words he leaped at 
the poor little girl, and would have 
made an end of her then and there, 
but a few hundred Congressmen who 
had been watching the whole affair 
came up and called the Senator such 
harsh names that he slunk out into the 
forest to wait for Little Red-White- 
and-Blue-ing Hood on her way home. 


Lost Less Than the Average 
IRST GERMAN OFFICIAL: 
What makes you think Herr 

Pumpernickel has been smuggling in 
food? 

Seconp GERMAN’ OrFfictIAL: He 
weighs only twenty pounds less than he 
did at the beginning of the war. 
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WHY NOT LET THE PUBLIC DEAL WITH THE PROFITEER ? 
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More for the Trustees; 
Nothing for the Children 


IFE is informed that through 
recent financing of the Gilbert 
Manufacturing Company, the moneys 
turned over to the trustees 
’ named below for the benefit of 
the Lire’s Fresh Air Fund chil- 
\ _ have been very largely in- 
creased. A great deal more has 
—_— move come into their hands. Not one 
penny of it reaches the poor children whom Mr. Gilbert 
intended to benefit. Here are the facts: 


In his will the late Edwin Gilbert of Redding, Connecticut, 
left three hundred shares of the stock of the Gilbert Manu- 
facturing Company with these instructions. “ The dividends 
_and income thereof to be used for the maintenance of the work 
carried on at Lirr’s Farm.” The reference is to the work of 
Lire’s Fresh Air Fund, with which Mr. Gilbert was familiar, 
and in which he was interested. 

The stock and accrued money have passed into the hands of 
SaMueEL J. MILLER of Georgetown, Connecticut ; 
DaniEL Davenport of Bridgeport, Connecticut ; 

Dr. R. W. Lowe of Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
and certain relatives and employees of Mr. MILLER, as trustees. 

The “ dividends and interest ” accrued since December, 1910, 
were, at the last accounting, considerably more than ten thou- 
sand dollars. By the recent payments that amount hus been 
very largely increased. 

The accumulated income is sadly needed for improved sani- 
tation, fire-proofing and increased dormitory space to add to 
the safety, health and comfort of the poor children Mr. Gilbert 
intended to help, Although Lire’s Fresh Air Fund has re- 
peatedly requested and demanded that these funds be used as 
Mr. Gilbert directed, the trustees have not paid over the 
money. The presumption is that it is still in their hands. 
Under the laws of Connecticut there is no way to compel 
them to disgorge. 












Here is the moral of all this, friends: 

If you have a kindly desire to help anyone, do it while 
you are alive. 

If you can’t do this, be very, very careful about whom 
you select for trustees. 
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NIGHTMARE OF A TIRED BUSINESS MAN WHO HAS JUST 
BEEN CONVERTED 


The Flight from Noyon 


pee from their cloistered quiet, praying, crept; 
Old crones, bedridden, in their sheets were brought; 
Mothers, half-dressed, in anguished terror caught 
Their babies up in blankets as they slept; 
Young girls to help the blind and crippled leapt; 
Carts were heaped high with treasure, swiftly sought, 
As on the wind came shrieks from folk distraught, 
And cries of warning through the village swept. 


Houses were burned; the dead lay in the road, 
Who were forgotten in the frenzied flight; 
All signs of life had vanished in the night, 
As if some giant scythe the town had mowed; 
Only half-hidden ‘neath a blackened log, 
A homeless urchin moaned, “I want my dog!” 
Charlotte Becker. 


A Two-Fold Emblem 
OMPSON (in office of Hyperion Corporation): 
That is a splendid American flag you have suspended 
across the room. Why don’t you have a service flag hang- 
ing beside it? 
MANAGER OF Hyperion: We don’t need to; we have 
forty-eight boys in the army. 
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73rd ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
346 & 348 BROADWAY . - NEW YORK CITY 


(Organized under the laws of the State of New York) 








TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 
Admitted Assets, Dec. 31,1917. . . . . $934,929,381.52 


These assets are the property of over 1,000,000 people with their dependents 
(in accordance with their contractual rights). The Company is purely mutual ; 
it has no capital stock. 


Legal Liabilities . ...... . . . $760,742,335.52 





Reserved for dividends payable in 1918................ :... $26,561,063.64 
Reserved for dividends on deferred dividend policies 
maturing subsequent to 1918......................05. 107,041,778.00 
Reserved for Contingencies.................:.cscscsseseseeees 4(), 584,204.36 $1 74,1 87,046. 00 





(eee 


For the year 1917 the Company’s mortality rate 
was the lowest in its history 


Average earning power of total Ledger Assets— 


December 31, 1917, 4.59% 
December 31, 1916, 4.54% 


iiss niiindciavanay aden cates ass ais woke Oia iaaeatea uaa $316,000,000 
NE I in iciccnencinnannibnnetadansieites sideneniinapiauandases $2,673,000, 000 
a ea in satccveonnnicinnsieee iemaiuliieaadunstamlaaadicn diced dinehyNeieaanrs $87,000,000 
The annual dividend rate of 1917 will be maintained in 1918. 
Labeoty Lm Giecelle corte Thee. 31, FGF osc vicsiccsscescsisisicesscesorcssesneoeseconesss $12,075,000 


SUPPORT THE GOVERNMENT 
We urge all policy-holders to buy War Savings and Thrift Stamps. 


We have directed all Agents to take no application for insurance from a 
soldier or sailor unless the applicant already has the limit with the Government. 


BACK UP THE GOVERNMENT 


A detailed statement will be sent to any person asking for it. 
January 14, 1918. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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AUT 
SCISSORS 


Her Sartorial Prospects 


Suppose I didn’t dress as well 


SHE: 
as I do now, would you love me just the 
same? 

HER Why, 
that’s as much as to say that I won’t care 


Fiancé: Certainly, dear. 


for you after we are married. 
—Boston Transcript. 
Where It Hit Him 
Jupce: Where did the automobile hit 
you? 
"Rastus: Well, jedge, if I’d been 


carrying a license numbah it would hab 
busted to a thousand pieces. 
—Dallas News. 





OrFicer: The best friend I’ve got— 
this old revolver of mine. Just as I was 
getting the worst of a scrap I knocked 
the beastly Boche on the head with it. 

SHE: Oh, how perfectly stunning! 

—The Bystander. 





Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. $5.00 a year 
in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; 
to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months 
from date of publication, 25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain 
apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E. C., England. 
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Pronounced Klee-ko 


Ciro 


we kR ALE 


Good grocers and 
druggists sell it by 
the case. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


fear 


EXTRA DRY 





AN UPRIGHT 





Breaking into Print 

Oh, Mrs. Prunella Mehitable Jane 

Was stalwart of muscle and able 
brain ; 

She could knit, if she would, 

And her biscuits were good. 

The care of a household she well under- 
stood. 

But of such things her home-folks did 
not dare to hint— 


They never got anyone’s name into print, 


She carried a banner, and stood on the 


irae ||| 


pave; 

She laughed at policemen who said, 
“ Please behave! ” 

She retorted, “‘ Oh, fudge!” 

To the affable judge, 

And obstructed the sidewalks, refusing 
to budge. 

She rejoiced in reproaches bestowed 


without stint— 
She is certain of getting her name into 
print—Washington Star. 


Our Modern Help 


Wire: Did you secure a cook? 
Hus: 
time to look up my standing in 


street.—Transcript. 


She asked 
Brad- 


I have hopes of one. 


PIANO 


a e 











Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 
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Builders of Babel 

APTAIN PERSIUS, well known 

as a German war-writer, is con- 
cerned about Germany’s economic 
future. He writes to the Berlin Tage- 
blatt about the denuded state in which 
Germany will be caught when peace 
comes. “ We must not forget,” he says, 
“that the greater part of our overseas 
trade in pre-war days was conducted 
with England.” He tells the Germans 
that more than three quarters of Ger- 
man exports went to European coun- 
tries, and that in 1913 England, France, 
Russia, Italy and Belgium took a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of German prod- 
ucts. Combating “the erroneous 
view” that the English before the war 
hampered German world-economic ac- 
tivities, he gives figures to the effect 
that between 1900 and 1913 German 
imports in British India increased 
threefold, in British Africa tenfold, in 
Egypt nearly eightfold. 

Nhen one considers the immense 
spread of German commerce before the 
war, supported by the enormous in- 
crease in German manufactures, it re- 
calls the builders of Babel, whose 
speech was confounded because their 
progress in material things was so 
rapid that it seemed that “nothing 
would be restrained from them which 
they had imagined to do.” The same 
hog-everything spirit that reared by 
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rudeness 


LIFE employs no direct travel- 
ing representatives; it does not offer 
prizes, college courses or other in- 
ducements for agents to canvass for 
subscriptions. Anyone soliciting 
subscriptions on any such basis 
should be turned over to the author- 


ities as a swindler. 


Be sure to place your order 
with a reliable bookseller, news agent 
or solicitor, if you do not mail it to 
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swift accretions Germany’s towering 
economic edifice inevitably brought on 
this war that will leave her—no one can 
tell where. Bare of necessaries, the Ger- 
mans may have to scatter as the men 
of Babel did. The chances are that a 
lot of them will come here. 





UNE: Did he marry her for her 

intellect ? 

Bess: Yes—it was just weak enough 
to suit him! 


T has long been a mystery how the 

Pilgrim Fathers kept up their spirits 
under the hardships they encountered 
when they landed at Plymouth Rock. 
Bad weather, bad food and bad Indians 
were enough to make anyone downheart- 
ed, but it has lately been discovered that 
one of their number was a regular sub- 
scriber and had brought a file of Lir 
with him on the Mayflower. This also 
accounts for the fact that to-day Liri 
is the most popular periodical in the 
old Bay State. 


































Telling Him 

He was one of those young men who 
never seem to know when to go home. 
She had tried yawning, but even that 
failed to get rid of him. 

Presently a clock outside in the hall 
began to strike in low, deep tones the 
midnight hour. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Green,” said the late 
stayer, brightly, “is that an eight-day 
clock?” 

Miss Green smiled coldly at him. 

“Well,” she said, stifling another 
yawn, “ why don’t you stay a little longer 
and find out? ”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Thoroughly Qualified 


“What we advertised for was a col- 
lector of experience.” 

“That’s me. I’ve been collecting ex- 

_ perience all my life.” 

“Ha! Very bright! However, what 
we want is someone who is used to col- 
lecting in instalments.” 

“Well, sir, that’s how I collected all 
my experience, in instalments.” 

—Boston Transcrift. 


“THE MANOR” Asheville, North Carolina 


IN AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN—Perfect GOLF 


GowFER was making a fearful exhibi- 
tion of himself. His caddie was an un- 
usually quiet, stolid lad, with a freckled 
and expressionless face. Never once did 
the boy laugh or sneer at his play, and 
Gowfer took quite a fancy to him. 

At the end of the round, in the hope 
of getting a compliment, he said: 

“T’ve been travelling for the last six 


months. I am quite out of practice. That 


is why I am in such bad form to-day.” 
The caddie smiled and replied: 
“Then ye’ve played before, have ye, 
sir ?’’—Globe. 
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Easily Recognized 

“Whatever are you doing in the 
kitchen, Thomas?” inquired the inquisi- 
tive wife. 

“T’m opening a tin of tomatoes, if you 
particularly wish to know,” he impatient- 
ly rejoined. 

“ And what are you opening it with?” 

“Why, with a can-opener. Think I’m 
using my teeth?” he added, savagely. 

“Oh, no, dear,” she sweetly replied; 
“but I do know you are not opening it 
with prayer.” —Tit-Bits. 


A Tryout 

Mrs. Pester: If there's anything you 
can do that I can’t do quite as well I'd 
like to have you name it. 

Her Huspanp: Well, not to mention 
my graceful manner of scratching 
matches, I’d like to see you hang all your 
clothes on one small nail in the closet. 

—New York Globe. 


Making Her Acquaintance 
Visitor (at private hospital): Can I 
see Lieutenant Barker, please? 
Matron: We do not allow ordinary 
May I ask if you're a relative? 
Oh, yes! I'm his 


visiting. 
Visitor (boldly) : 

sister. 
MaTRON : 

to meet you. 


Well, well! 
I’m his mother. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


I'm very glad 





HE Devil was sick—the Devil a 
monk would be; 
The Devil was well— 
and immediately went and renewed his 
annual subscription to Lire, the non- 
receipt of which was the cause of his 
illness. 

























“ What are you after, my thievish maid?” 
“ What’s left of your money, sir,” she 
said. 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.” It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can be 
by anyone, young or old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
theeyes. Write For Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of users 
all over the country. It describes 
causesof deafness; tellshowan 


whythe MORLEY PHONE 












affords relief. Over a quarter of a million sold. ‘ 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 770, Perry Bidg., Phil 








proves it. 
















ELL-ANS 
Absolutely Removes 


Indigestion. One package 
25c at all druggists. 
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You’re going to help us win. 
Loyally you'll nurse and knit, 
Give and save, hope and pray, 
Loyally you'll do your bit, 
This side the dark blue sea. 








Our Boys’ Farewell 
OOD-BYE, Ladies! 
Good luck, Ladies! 


Good-bye, Ladies! 
Good-bye, Ladies! 


Good cheer, Ladies! Good-bye, Ladies ! 


Talk of you, dream of you, 


O’er the dark blue sea. 


Greatness 
ON. NATHAN STRAUS says that Mr. Wilson’s 
recent peace-terms message is “almost superhuman.” 
Hon. Bourke Cockran considers it “perhaps the most 
powerful document ever penned.” 

Outside of Germany there are few denials that it is a 
good job. 

All the same, it should not be forgotten that it is the 
President’s position that makes his words important. He 
is driving a great car. A lot of people are figuring whether 
he is the greatest man in the world. Others discuss whether 
there was ever before so great a man. 

All that is a waste of talent. Anybody who sets out 
consciously to be a great man is likely to get in his own 
light and fail. Anybody who tries to measure up into 
supreme greatness a contemporary man still active in his 
work is very liable to have a smashed idol on his hands. 

Let greatness take care of itself. Its appraisal is a prop- 
erty of posterity. The more a living man does not bother 
his head about it the better case is his. The more his 
friends omit to burn incense around him and insist that he 
is the Only One, the better chance he has to keep his 
mental health. The size and conspicuousness of the job 
and its effect on the world determine reputations, but no 
man ever became great by being called so. 

Everyone now admits that Mr. Wilson is a remarkable 
man with a remarkable mind trained by a remarkable disci- 
pline. In the measure that his mind is able to meet the 
needs of a world groping towards an obscured salvation 
he will come out big. Just now it seems to meet them 
admirably. 
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We're going to leave you now. 
Oftentimes we'll think of you, 


Some day we’ll come back to you, 
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THE DIARY OF A NATION 


War editorials from LIFE by EDWARD S. MARTIN 


What the Reviewers say about it: 


From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 

Mr. Martin pokes fun at everybody—even the President and the American 
nation, for both of whom in his graver moments he seems to have consider- 
able affection—but his method is quite disarming, it is so genial and so 
free from malice. 

His comments on the presidential campaign of 1916 are exceedingly inter- 
esting. His attitude toward Mr. Wilson, while not always commendatory, 
is always fair and friendly and in the main appreciative. Wherever he sees 
an honest opportunity to do so he possesses the happy faculty of showing 
his candidate in just the best light. One would feel very safe with Mr. 
Martin to plead one’s case in any court. 

It is worth while to comment in passing on the cheerful effect of “‘ The 
Diary of a Nation.” We have read a great many painful books about the 
war, books that are stamped with the sad, inspiring but at the same time 
fearful experiences of the writer. It is well for those of us who are remote 
from the inferno to suffer vicariously in this struggle which concerns the 
wide world. But after we have been bruised and bled in spirit it is in- 
vigorating to read something bright once more. 





From the London Spectator : 

The scope of these observations is faithfully defined in the Preface. ‘‘ They 
are concerned with the war in Europe and with American politics as affected 
| by it,” and they help us to trace “* by what processes of sympathy and indig- 
nation, through what vicissitudes of diplomacy, delay, and almost despair, 
we came after two years and a half to the breaking-point with Germany.” 
Mr. Martin, so far as we can judge, has not revised his articles in the light 
of subsequent events, and some of his anticipations have naturally been 
falsified; but when all allowance has been made on this score, we cannot 
fail to recognize the clarity of his vision and the remarkable accuracy of 
many of his predictions; for example, as to the development of the food and 
finance problems, and the ultimate attitude of Mr. Ford. Above all, we may 
note his early realization of the fact that America could not keep out of 
the war. 

From the Boston Transcript: 

If one wishes to go back to August, 1914, and retrace our national atti- 
tude toward the several dramatic and heroic episodes of this stupendous 
war, he will find in this book an almost exact reproduction of his own views 
and hopes, that is provided he is an American pure and simple, with the 
iron of English grit in his heart and the fire of the French soul in his veins. 
That ‘sounds paradoxical. Think it over. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer: 
This is one of the few war books to be kept for all time. 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. For sale by booksellers everywhere. 
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—and are also washable, 


Civilians, Army and Navy | — 
‘Officers, —if its a ! 


FOWNE 


that’s all you need 
to know about a GLOVE. — 








Fooling the Givers | 


Mr. Egan admits that an appropriation 
has been made from the funds of the 
Red Cross for the purpose of military | 





medical research, and that this appropri- 
ation embraces the equipment and main- 
tenance of laboratory buildings, in which 
experiments will be made upon animals. 
Now, if there is anything certain, it is 
that vast numbers of subscribers to the 
Red Cross never dreamed for a moment 
that they were becoming involuntary sup- 
porters of vivisection. The fact that 
money they have subscribed for the Red 
Cross can be utilized for the purpose of 
vivisection will, indeed, come to them 
with the most painful surprise. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that those subscrib- | 





ers who are opposed to vivisection will 
not silently consent to what is being 
done. It may be impossible to move the 
Red Cross from its decision to employ 
funds subscribed to it, out of mercy and 
pity, for the torturing of animals, but at 











least ® protest con be made = i “Could lift it in the air to any height, crew, passengers 
The motto of the Red Cross is “ Neutral- and cargo.” | 
ity and Humanity,” but surely the hu- 


manity which makes the suffering of 
animals pay tribute to the comfort of 
man is a very doubtful one. If it were 
an absolutely ascertained fact that the | 


A 
sufferings of animals did save the suffer- 
ings of humanity, there might be the 
conceivable argument of doing evil that 
good might come of it, but everybody 


knows that the results of vivisection are 
disputed, and disputed violently in the 


Time and space are conquered in the new novel 





medical profession itself. Therefore, its by JouNn Ames MITCHELL. A lover with a strange inheritance 
use will have to be justified on the basis and an invention which breaks all records for speed 7 travel, 


of doing evil on the odd chance that good : , : * 
may come of it. play their part in a romance more startling than ‘‘Amos Judd, 


—Christian Science Monitor. - : ° ° 
Christian Science Monitor ‘The Pines of Lory”? or “ The Villa Claudia,” an. _— 
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yo?’ face is shore familiar— 

Like a man I uster know— 

I declar’ now, Mr. Snow Man, 
Ain’t we met somewhar’ befo’? 
Glad you'll join me in a pipeful;— 
Don’t it do a feller good 

Just to smell this here tobacco 
That’s been agein’ in the wood? 
An’ to smoke it— bless yo’ buttons! 
Starts a mellow kind of glow 

That makes good friends of strangers 


An’ can warm a heart of snow. fot 


And to Smoke VELVET— 


There’s where you discover VELVET’S goodness. Mildness, 
mellowness, smoothness, coolness and hearty flavor are all in VELVET, 
—put there by Mother Nature through two years of slow ageing in 
wooden hogsheads. 

A pipeful in the office, at home, on the street or out skating— 
anyway, anywhere you'll find VELVET the smoothest smoking tobacco. 


Avenue, St, Louis, Missouri, and he will mail it to you. 
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he Pleasant Business of 
Buying a Grafonola 



















Go to the store where Columbia Grafonolas are 
sold. Walk in. Columbia sales people know 
how to treat the man and his wife who would like 
to do a lot of looking and listening before they H 
begin to buy. Look over the catalog of records. [: 
Pick out what you want. The records will be Hi 
brought and played. Then play some yourself. 





Take this sensible way of getting acquainted with } | 
the Grafonola. Compare it with other instruments. H 


In direct comparison the Columbia Grafonola al- H 
ways appears at its best. ; 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250 
Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














Food will win the war. 
Don’t waste it. 
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